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councils would be advisory in nature, but would be respon- 
sible for the direction of research, experimental programs, 
and the continuous study and evaluation of programs. 

8. Funds and staff should be provided for statewide research 
into the many facets of adult and continuing education, in- 
' lding a study of the present approaches and offerings in 
the state. 

9. Funds for adult education should be included in the budgets 
of each of the colleges and universities (two-and four-year 
institutions) to insure the proper balance and emphasis on 
this function, 

10. Adult education tuition and fees should be flexible in order 
that the education of groups such as the economically under- 
privileged, unemployed, and underemployed may be financed 
by state and/or federal funds. 

Technical and Semi -Technical Education 

The term technical education is used to mean education for em- 
ployment in occupations in which two to three years of college- 
level technical training is essential. Semi -technical education 
prepares students for occupations r equiring competence on ad- 
vanced skill levels for which one to two years of post -high-school 
training is needed. 

Committee H recommends the following: 

1. College-level technical and semi -technical education leading 
directly to employment should be greatly expanded to meet 
the needs of business, industry, and services in Illinois for 
competent employees, and to develop the interests and tal- 
ents of a large fraction of high school graduates, and of adults 
who need to expand their knowledge in their lines of work or 
to learn new fields of work. 

2. A statewide system of regional, comprehensive two-year col- 
leges, each with a division of technical education should be 
established as soon as possible. The plan for Illinois de- 
scribed by McLure and his co-authors may be taken as a 
tentative model for a statewide plan. 1 Plans for the system 
should take into account the present publicly supported cen- 
ters of technical and semi -technical education. 



W. P. McLure, G. C. Mann, H. M. Hamlin, M. R. Karnes, and P. Van 
Miller, Vocational and Technical Education in Illinois. (Urbana: Bureau 
of Educational Research, Universit}' of Illinois, I960). 
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3. The organization and administration of technical education 

in two-year colleges should include: 

(a) Technical education departments organized on the basis 
of occupational areas served. 

(b) A technical education division within the college, com- 
prised of departments, headed by a director or dean 
who is responsible to the head of the college. 

(c) A regional board to operate each two-year college. 

(d) A state board to stimulate, accredit, and coordinate the 
work of all two-year colleges. 

(e) The State Board of Higher Education to coordinate the 
work of two-year colleges with that of other colleges 
and universities. 
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The capitai-and operating costs of the proposed statewide 
system of comprehensive two-year colleges should be fi- 
nanced entirely at the state level, except for federal support 
and student tuition and fees. It is believed that problems of 
high quality, efficient concentration of enrollment, and the 
attendance by some students at colleges in regions in which 
they do not live, can best be met by vesting substantial con- 
trol and insuring full financial support at the state level. 
Tuition and fee charges should be uniform in all public two- 
year colleges and in all curriculums. 

Though the central function of the technical division of a 
two-year college is offering college -level programs to high 
school graduates, a secondary function should be to provide 
educational services to persons beyond high school age who 
are not high school graduates. Some examples of such ser- 
vices are the following: 

(a) Vocational guidance and counseling. 

(b) Placement in college -level programs on the basis 
of proven ability, aptitude, and readiness. 

(c) Non-credit courses in preparation for specific jobs. 
Another possible service is the sharing of technical facili- 
ties and equipment with local high school vocational pro- 



grams. 



INTRODUCTION 

Accelerating technological and scientific developments result- 
ing in the introduction of new materials, processes, and products 
are radically affecting every phase of human endeavor. Because 
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of; the unparalleled technological developments taking place in in- 
dustry, business, agriculture, and the professions, present educa- 
tional facilities and programs are no longer adequate to meet the 
increasing demands for technical and semi-professional workers 
between the skilled and professional levels of employment, requir- 
ing specially planned college -level education of less than the us- 
ual four years. These vast changes and their corresponding effect 
upon manpower needs have also resulted in an ever-increasing 
awareness among adults of all ages, education, and social back- 
grounds of the need of continuing education. 

However, realistic planning for an effective educational organi- 
zation of the future is not possible without a review of the school 
drop-out rate and unemployment ratio and educational level of our 
youth and adults. Therefore it is the purpose of this report to e- 
valuate the pertinent statistics for Illinois, to examine ILc ultimate 
function of technical and adult education, and to make recommend- 
ations for the framework of these facets of the total educational 
pattern. 



Characteristics of Illinois ’ Unemp>jyed 

One of the most serious problems facing our state and nation at 
the resent time is the increasingly high percentage of unemployed. 
In June, 1961, Governor Kerner established a committee on unem- 
ployment composed of representatives from labor, government, 
and the educational institutions “to examine unemployment in our 
State, determine its characteristics and causes, assess the tech- 
niques currently used to meet the problem, and recommend addit- 
ional steps that should be taken.” 

The committee found that unemployment today is largely a prob- 
lem for the unskilled worker, the one with obsolescent skills, the 
young worker, and the non-white. 

A special Job Seekers Survey made by the Illinois Department 
of Labor showed the following characteristics of the unemployed 
in Illinois: 2 

1. They have completed fewer years of schooling than has the 
average adult in the state (Table I). 

2. They have been unemployed for a long time -45% of the state’s 
job-seekers (August, 1961) had been unemployed for five 
months or longer. 

3. They have been largely employed in manufacturing. 

4. Almost 30% of them are non-white, but their representation 
in the labor force is only a little over one -third as high. 

2 Report of the Governor’s Committee on Unemployment -Illinois, January, 
1963, Chap. I, The Unemployed, pp. 5-11. 
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5. They are generally (71%) willing to take training. Only 35% 
are willing to relocate. More job-seekers in non -metro- 
politan area counties than in metropolitan areas are willing 
to move to get new jobs. 

The committee also found that the average adult has completed 
about ten and one -half years of schooling, which is about average 
for our country; however, the number of adults in Illinois who 
have completed four years of college as a whole is 5% lower than 
the national average. 



There have been sizable shifts in the composition of the labor 
force of our nation during the past decade. The greatest rate of 
increase has occurred in the professional, technical, and salaried 
manager groups, and largest rate of decrease in agriculture, 
mining and transpox laliun occupations, particularly at the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled levels. Each of these changes indicates 
the need for longer school retention and improved programs of 
education closely geared to changing job requirements. Manpower 
studies also clearly indicate that high school graduation is no 
longer enough and that more young people must be encouraged to 
continue their education beyond high school. 8 

The school enrollment of the 14-22 age group in Illinois, shown 
m Table n, indicates the seriousness of the school drop-out prob- 
lem at both the high school and college level. A careful analysis 
needs to be made of these drop outs. Committee B’s report on 
college-level drop-outs should be considered as part of the total 
solution of the unemployment problem and the future educational 

program, particularly in the two-year colleges and technical in- 
stitutes. 



TABLE I 

Years of Schooling Completed by Unemployed 
and Employed Workers, Illinois, 1960 



Years of Schooling ‘ 


Per Cent 




wmpraeq Job Seekers 


Adult Population 


7 years or less 


16.7 


19 1 


8 through 11 
12 (generally, high 


51.0 


41.5 


school graduation) 


25.0 


24 5 


13-15 (some college) 
16 or more (generally 


5.8 


8.6 


college graduation or more) 


1.5 


7.3 



U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower, Challenge of the 1960*8. 1961, 
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This docs not imply that raising the educational standards alone 
is a panacea for the nation’s unemployment. However, there is 
much evidence to indicate that a higher level of functional educa- 
tion would greatly reduce unemployment. First, it is known that 
many jobs are unfilled because of a lack of qualified job-seekers 
(the scarcity of teachers, to mention one). An examination of 
“help wanted” advertisements will show practically no calls for 
“young men willing to do any kind of work.” There will be many 
calls for men capable of doing some specific job such as elec - 
tronic technician, engineer’s aide, medical technologist, account- 
ant, draftsman, secretary, etc. Second, through education and re- 
search many new products are developed and new jobs created for 
those who possess the essential skills and know-how. Thus eco - 
nomic growth is stimulated and unemployment reduced. 



High School Drop-Outs 

Planning for adult, vocational, technical, and continuing educa- 
tion must take into account that segment of the population which 
has not graduated from high school, commonly referred to as 
“drop-outs.” These people make up the largest portion of the un- 
employed. They have the fewest skills and usually are weak in the 
basic educational requirements prerequisite to further vocational 
or technical training. 

The best available data indicate that currently the four-year 
drop-out rate for high school students in IUinois is about 31%. A 
study by the Office of Education of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for the school year 1959-60 reported the 
drop-out rate for Illinois to be 30.5%. A report by the Illinois 
Association of School Boards shows 40,436 drop-outs (32%) for 
the graduating c las s of 1961 and 37,467 (31%) for the class of 1962. 

Drop-out rates vary widely among school districts, ranging 
from a low of 10% to a high of 50%. The accompanying map shows 
the percentage of drop-outs by counties as tabulated in the report 
of the Illinois Association of School Boards for the graduating 
classes of 1961 and 1962. 

The Report of the Governor’s Committee on Unemployment - 
Illinois, published in January, 1963, contains an interesting and 
informative section on drop-outs. Quoted here are several ex- 
cerpts: 

holding young people in school 

A major task of the schools, keeping students through high 
school graduation, is a ma isive assignment; the size of this 
task comes as a disquieting surprise to people first meeting 
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Tabulation of per cent 
of high school drop-outs by 
counties. Data from report by 
Illinois Association of School 
Boards. 

Top figures shows per cent 
for the four-year period 
1957-61. Bottom figures 
are for 1958-62. 
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30 


25 1 
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"29 
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1958-9 1962 

120,206 82,739 

Per cent of Drop-outs, 31 
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U.S. Bureau of Census* U.S. Census of Population: 1960. General Social 
and Economic Characteristics* Illinois. Final Report PC (1) - 15 C* 1962 



the problem. The year, 1950, was the first year in which half 
of those who had started fifth grade eight years earlier were 
graduated from high school; even today only about 60 per cent 
of all fifth graders remain in school until high school gradu- 
ation and only two-thirds of those who start high school, grad- 
uate. 

The consequences for those who do not achieve this level of 
schooling will undoubtedly be more serious than ever before. 
Lack of high school education is an almost total bar 

to entering a profession, 
to getting a white collar job, 
to becoming an apprentice, 
to entering government service ex- 
cept at the janitorial level. 

There are, in fact, few employment opportunities for young 
people without a high school diploma except in the dead-end, 
low-pay jobs, particularly those of the service, trade and trans- 
portation industries. 

Determination of the size and nature of the drop-out prob- 
lem is the first step towards its solution — and a step that is 
surprisingly difficult c j take. Despite the hundreds of studies 
that have been done on this problem, there are no comprehen- 
sive and continuing statistics showing the percentage of child- 
ren who drop out at the various levels of school. We suggest 
therefore, that there is an immediate need to institute, in every 
school district of the State, collection and publication of accur- 
ate statistics on the number and percentage of drop-outs in each 
school grade. We further suggest that all such information be 
coordinated by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. This 
type of information will permit much more effective planning to 
solve the problem of drop-outs than information obtained from 
occasional and random studies. 

There is now available better information on the rate of 
drop-outism in the separate states than has existed before; a 
recent study by the Office of Education of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare showed the percent of public 
high pupils who did not graduate four years after enrollment in 
high school. The range was from 17.8 percent for Hawaii to 
42.3 for Alaska. Twenty-seven states had a higher drop-out 
rate than Illinois. The following is a ranking of the states by 
their drop-out rates, 1959-60: 
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Per Cent Not 




Per Cent Not 




Graduating 


State 


Graduating 


State 


from High School 


from High School 


Alaska 


42.3 


Kansas 


31.0 


Georgia 


41.9 


Delaware 


30.5 


Virginia 


41.9 




30.5 


Kentucky 


41.6 


ILLINOIS 


Tennessee 


41.2 






Nevada 


40.9 


Rhode Island 


30.4 


New Mexico 


40.9 


Colorado 


28.6 


S. Carolina 


40.9 


Pennsylvania 


27.9 


Louisiana 


40.7 


Washington 


27.8 


Mississippi 


40.4 


Idaho 


27.7 


N. Carolina 


39.9 


Montana 


27.7 


Alabama 


39.3 


Ohio 


27.5 


Texas 


39.0 


Connecticut 


26.9 


Maryland 


38.1 


Massachusetts 


26.8 


W. Virginia 


37.9 


New Jersey 


26.0 


Arizona 


36.7 


Michigan 


25.9 


Arkansas 


36.7 


Oregon 


24.7 


New York. 


35.0 


S. Dakota 


24.3 


Florida 


34.5 


Utah 


23,8 


Vermont 


33.6 


Wyoming 


23.3 


Maine 


33.5 


Iowa 


23.2 


Missouri 


33.3 


Nebraska 


22.5 


Oklahoma 


32.6 


N. Dakota 


21.4 


Indiana 


32.4 


Minnesota 


21.0 


N. Hampshire 


31.5 


California 


20.5 






Wisconsin 


18.3 






Hawaii 


17.8 



Additional information is also available for Chicago. A 
study by the Office of Education of school holding power in 
large cities showed a total drop-out rate of 45.3 percent for 
a four year period for the three cities of New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia. This included both voluntary and involun- 
tary withdrawals, involuntary being defined as those over 
which the school presumably has no control. These include 
being drafted into the armed forces, physical disability, and 
being uneducable or institutionalized. The bulk of the losses 
v r re due to voluntary drop-outs, 84 percent of the total with- 
drawals. It is with this group that we are principally concern- 
ed, although a continuing watch needs to be kept over involun- 
tary withdrawals: “uneducable” is ail elastic label and its 
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widespread use will merely change the name of the drop-out 
problem, not iiiter its severity. 

In Illinois the Chicago public schools report the rate of 
annual drop-outs, both voluntary and involuntary. In 1960- 
61, 15,658 children dropped out of high school, 13 percent 
of the total adjusted enrollment for the year. The true four- 
year holding power of the city schools is much more difficult 
to calculate because of extensive transferring. It seems 
likely, however, that the drop-out rate is not too far off from 
the national one for large cities. 4 

Summary 

A significant number of students, approximately 30%, are drop- 
ping out of Illinois high schools before graduation. 

Many of these people will desire and need to continue their edu- 
cation by returning to school for vocational, technical, and general 
programs. Often they will find it difficult, impractical, and even 
impossible to return to high school. 



ADULT EDUCATION 
The Role of Adult Education 



The changes in our way of life have resulted in an increasing 
awareness among adults of all ages, education, and social back- 
grounds of the need for continuing education. Such a perspective 
is essential in our society, which is committed to democratic pro- 
cesses and ideals; every citizen in a democracy must have the op- 
portunity to seek the rewards of productive work, both economi- 
cally and socially. Educational institutions at all levels must ex- 
ert more leadership and responsibility for the education of adults. 

The Nature of Adult Education 



The committee has defined adult education to include any con- 
tinuing education for out-of-school youth and adults in courses and 
programs related to personal, vocational, cultural, or social inter- 
est or need. The courses and programs may be credit or non- 
credit, formal or informal; however, they are primarily a part- 

4 Report of Governor’s Committee on Unemployment -Illinois, Januarv 
1963, pp. 75-78. 
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time activity. Such education should encompass persons of all 
educational levels, from those lacking a basic common school edu- 
cation, to those with a high level of formal education. It must in- 
clude: 

1. Persons desiring to raise the level of their basic skills, 
complete high school work or its equivalent, obtain col- 
lege work, or re-enter an interrupted college program 
on a part-time basis. 

2. Those who wish to supplement or brin* up to date a com- 
pleted degree or certificate program. 

3. Those who are upgrading themselves to meet the new 
technological requirements of their present employment. 

4. The unemployed who need training. 

5. Those who are interested in. cultural, recreational, civic, 
and social activities. 

Adult education is so unlimited that this report must necessar- 
ily be limited to those of its phases that seem related to the edu- 
cational systems in the state. This does not minimize the import- 
ance of the contribution made by other organizations and associ- 
ations in the field. 

In addition, the area of specialized or concentrated job train- 
ing for adults is of such great importance that it will be discussed 
in another section of the committee report. Furthermore, since 
it is difficult to define precisely the limits of adult education in 
relation to job training and other phases of education, there is 
necessarily some overlapping. 

The Demand for Adult Education 



National statistics reveal an alarming deficiency in our educa- 
tional accomplishments: 5 

1. Our nation includes 11,000,000 adults, age 18 and over, who 
find it impossible to learn marketable skills because they 
cannot read or write as well as the average fifth-grader. 

2. There are 58.6 million adult Americans who have not finished 
high school, and every year work opportunities dwindle for 
them. In addition, high school graduates are now being re- 
placed by machines. 

3. Leisure time, created by a mushrooming population of re- 
tired men and women and a shorter work week for younger 
workers, has resulted in a frustrating and disappointing ex- 
perience for millions of adults. 

5 Robert F. Schentz, “Undereducated Adults,” NEA Journal , January, 1963, 
pp. 18, ff. ~~ 
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4. The nation’s divorce statistics and high rate of juvenile de- 
linquency and crime are undeniable proof that many people 
marry and raise children without adequate knowledge of how 
to cope with the problems of family living and ability to get 
along with others. 

5. The average voter, confronted with problems infinitely com- 
plicated, has difficulty becoming well informed without out- 
side help. Hence, millions are ill equipped to make intelli- 
gent decisions. 

However, these same statistics also indicate that of these mil- 
lions of under edi 'Hted adults: 

1. Approximiu tly 449,000 men and women are finishing ele- 
mentary high school in public school adult classes. An 
additional 932,000 adults attend public school, business, 
trade, industrial and technical courses. This total, 
1,381,000, represents about 2% of the nation’s underedu- 
cated 58.6 million. 

2. To offset No. 5 above, approximately 75,000 adults take 
part in civic -public affairs activities organized by their 
public schools; another 171,000 are learning the rights 
and responsibilities of citizens through Americanization 
classes. 

3. 132,000 adults (both men and women) attend parent education 
classes; 71,000 adults participate in personal development 
and group relationship classes, and 459,000 attend public 
school courses in homemaking. 

4. A recent seven-state survey revealed that California, New 
Jersey, and New York have the greatest number of senior 
citizens (almost 64,000) participating in general adult edu- 
cation classes. In addition, vocational courses are available 
to adults in thousands of public schools in the United States; 
some more progressive coi0nunities are also offering adult 
courses for retirement. 6 

The Governor’s Committee on Unemployment report indicates 
that employment has become identified as a problem of the un- 
skilled worker or the one with obsolescent skills. It appears that 
upgrading, training, and education are related to the economic 
situation and to public aid as well as to personal development of 
the individual. In addition, there is a current general increase in 
educational requirements for* many jobs; more job opportunities 
depend upon a high school diploma or its equivalent. Therefore, 
it is imperative that those adults who have not completed their 
secondary education, those who need retraining, those who desire 
additional training, and the many who wish a fulfillment of special 

6 Ibid. 
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interests be provided adequate educational opportunities through 
the facilities of the educational institutions of the state. 

Basic Plan for Adult Education 

A. Colleges and Universities 

There has been a trend for many colleges and universities, 
both two-year and four-year, to offer a vast array of courses for 
adults, depending upon their own areas of special competence. 

This array includes extension, extended day, evening school, con- 
tinuing education, or whatever form and title adult education takes. 
These excellent opportunities for continued learning are presented 
in both credit and non-credit courses. 

This report is limited to a general discussion of needs and 
plans for adult education. The Committee on Extension and Public 
Service has; in its preliminary report, described in considerable 
detail the present programs and plans of the colleges and univer- 
sities of Illinois. The report includes an account of the highly 
successful Cooperative Extension Service operated as a part of 
the land-grant system of the University of Illinois. It is princi- 
pally a non-credit offering of informal adult education to rural and 
urban citizens, made available through a corps of extension per- 
sonnel distributed throughout most of the state. 

A recent nationwide survey by the Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults indicated that over 17 million Ameri- 
cans were enrolled in some type of adult education course between 
June 1, 1961, and June 1, 1962. An additional 9 million were en- 
gaged in some form. of independent self-education. The major 
stress of adult education, according to this survey, was found to be 
practical, rather than academic, emphasizing skills rather than 
“knowledge.” 7 

Many adult students are enrolled in part-time evening pro- 
grams for which regular college credit is granted, leading either 
toward specific degrees or toward meeting special licensing, cer- 
tification, or professional requirements. Special services offered 
by colleges and universities, especially those in metropolitan areas, 
include non -credit “community service” -type courses. More 
complete utilization is thus made of the knowledge and talent of the 
university staff and the college facilities for conferences, work- 
shops, seminars, and short courses. Many of these non-credit 
offerings are conducted on academically sophisticated and profes- 
sional levels. Colleges and universities typically employ two pat- 
terns in continuing adult education. 

7 Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, Survey of Adult 
Education 1961 . (Chicago: The Center, 1963). 
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1. The college campus drive-in or residential plan- 
service provided in the regular concept and conno- 
tation of the campus setting. 

2. The retreat plans of 30-50 universities that provide 
their continuing adult education in the natural and 
rural beauty of country lodges remote from the noise 
and tension of large cities and metropolitan areas. 

Whatever the environment provided for this type of adult 
education, one fact predominates: there is a need for greatly ex- 
panded residential education offerings for various groups and 
associations such as bankers, businessmen, secretaries, lawyers, 
doctors, labor leaders, service-type (restaurant, motel, etc.) per- 
sonnel, transportation personnel, and many others. These courses 
can be especially valuable: 

1. If they are somewhat independent of the limiting in- 
terests and boundaries of any department, school, or 
college. The resulting flexibility would be highly de- 
sirable. 

2. If representative educational planning and advisory 
committees in each of the areas of specialization are 
utilized for development of course content and curricu- 
lums. 

3. If recognized leaders within the university staff are 
supplemented by those from industry, business, and 
the professions in the adult education faculty. 

4. if the administrative and supervisory staff is ade- 
quate to maintain effective supervision of instruct- 
ion and instructional materials, and to expand effec- 
tively the scope of the offerings. 

If this educational framework can be established and main- 
tained, the impact of adult education, as a facet of university offer - 
ings, will be statewide, and even national in some instances. It 
will: 

1. Build a favorable image and strengthen public re- 
lations. 

2. Provide education for upgrading of personnel on 
all levels. 

3. Educate the public about the expanded functions 
of a university. 

B. Public Schools 

Historically, the heart of the adult education enterprise has 
been the local public school district. The role of the public school 
for this purpose is both logical and obvious. The public school is, 
first of all, publicly supported by the same adult population that 
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requires its services. Second, the public school has existing 
plant and personnel to teach and administer programs for adults. 
Third, it is an acceptable and inexpensive facility for all adults. 
Fourth, as a recognized local educational resource, the public 
school is able to provide educational leadership to other educa- 
tional activities for adults through a variety of relationships in the 
community. Many aspects, however, contribute to the current 
failure of local schools to meet the demands for adult education: 

1. Programs of adult education must be administered, 
supervised, and taught with different objectives from 
those on an elementary or secondary level. Hence, 
many times the available staff is untrained. 

2. Local budgetary limitations obviously restrict the 
scope of offerings. 

3. Many public school districts are too small or too 
remote to offer adult education programs. 

This does not mean that a vast amount of exceptionally valuable 
adult education is not, or cannot be, handled through public school 
facilities. However, the conditions affecting these offerings are 
similar to those noted above for university and college programs. 

C. Other Agencies 

Many local agencies (YWCA, YMCA, art centers, theater 
groups, music appreciation groups, etc.) provide outstanding pro- 
grams that are available to the public. These activities are not 
only a social outlet for the participants, but they influence the cul- 
tural level of the community, thus functioning as another facet of 
adult education. 

D. Educational Television 

The use of instructional television in the Chicago junior col- 
leges shows that courses at this level can be taught effectively to 
a home audience by this medium. It brings into the educational 
system a new and older group of students who are strongly moti- 
vated to continue their education but who have been kept from doing 
so by various circumstances. Once started in higher education by 
television, they are likely to continue to a junior or senior college 
degree. Because of the high motivation of mature students, nearly 
two-thirds (65%) of these students finish their courses and take 
final examinations. 

A highly effective junior college course can be planned, or- 
ganized, and presented on television. An effective classroom 
teacher can learn to be an effective television teacher, but this re- 
quires time and preparation. When evaluated by techniques of 
measurement and analysis, television instruction is found to be a 
thoroughly effective means of extending college opportunities. 
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